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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
MODERN  TENDENCIES 


AN  ADDRESS 

AT  A 

DINNER  GIVEN  BY  THE 
RAILROAD  COMMISSION  OF  CALIFORNIA 

TO  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
RAILWAY  COMMISSIONERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OCTOBER  13,  1915 

BY 

THEO.  N.  VAIL 

PRESIDENT 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


WITH    THE  COMPLIMENTS 

THEO.   N.  VAIL 


SOME  OBSEBTATIONS  ON  MODERN  TENDENCIES. 


Mr.  President,  Commissioners  and  Guests: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  to  have  been  asked  to  meet 
with  you  tonight,  and  far  greater  to  have  been  asked  to 
speak  to  yon. 

You  have  in  your  various  official  capacities  the  most 
momentous  problems  of  the  present  to  consider  and  to 
solve.  Upon  your  action  will  depend  not  only  the  con- 
tinuance and  initiation  of  vast  enterprises,  but  the  very 
existence  of  vast  wealth  shared  by  millions  of  people. 
The  well-being  of  all  will  be  greatly  increased  or  greatly 
diminished  by  your  decisions  and  your  acts. 

No  solution  can  be  absolute ;  no  human  is  omniscient ; 
but  in  the  composite  wisdom,  experience,  and  common 
sense  of  all,  there  will  certainly  be  found  a  basis,  a 
course  to  follow  which  will  maintain  such  existing  con- 
ditions as  are  good  without  putting  the  brakes  upon 
progress. 

Tonight  we  will  try  to  state  these  conditions;  to 
examine  the  causes  which  have  produced  them;  and,  if 
possible,  to  indicate  a  course  of  action  for  the  future. 

You  will  hear  nothing  novel  or  startling,  only  state- 
ments of  fact  about  whidi  there  can  be  little  dispute, 
and  certain  precepts,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

There  never  was  in  our  country  a  stronger,  better, 
underlying  basic  condition,  or  one  more  potential  for 
^  good  than  that  which  exists  today.  There  should  be 
certainty  and  stability  in  our  economic  condition ;  instead 
there  is  uncertainty  and  doubt. 

Instead  of  a  settled  and  definite  course  of  action  there 
is  a  chaos  of  confused  and  continually  changing  thought. 


As  a  consequence  of  perpetual  striving  for  personal 
aggrandizement  rather  than  for  substantial  public  benefit, 
clear,  well-defined  economic,  social  and  political  policies 
are  not  being  proposed  for  discussion  and  adoption,  but 
are  submerged  under  all  sorts  of  fads,  fancies  and 
vagaries  seriously  advanced  as  cure-alls  for  every  pos- 
sible condition. 

To  just  what  extent  this  state  of  affairs  will  be  carried, 

just  what  may  be  the  outcome,  just  how  far  it  will  result 
in  the  distorbanoe  or  disintegration  of  basic  and  funda- 
mental principles,  is  difficult  to  determine. 

There  is  danger,  grave  danger,  but  offsetting  this 
danger  is  the  well-founded  hope  that  when  serionsly 
aroused  the  American  people  will  bring  into  action  that 
common  sense  of  which  they  are  possessed,  and  avert 
catastrophe. 

The  great  majority,  so  long  as  they  are  comfortable, 
are  indifferent  to  disturbances.  When  disturbances 
become  so  serious  as  to  endanger  individual  comfort, 
they  arouse  themselves,  act  with  intelligence,  straighten 
out  affairs,  and  again  sink  into  repose  and  soon  forget 
that  there  was  trouble. 

While  probably  there  never  have  been  much  worse, 
there  have  been  similar  difiturbaiioes.  Let  ns  make  a 
thorongh  diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  try  to  find  the  cure. 

Controlling  Conditions. 

In  all  consideration  of  economic  questions,  actually 
existing  conditions  should  be  assumed  to  control.  Past 
experience  is  a  dependable  guide  so  long  as  it  applies 
to  continuing  or  similar  conditions.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  ignore  the  past  and  the  present,  and  set  up  as  a  basis 
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quasi  ideal  conditions  which  have  no  existence.  While 
ideal  conditions  are  much  to  be  desired,  until  they  are 
established,  the  closer  we  keep  in  our  minds  the  actual 
conditions  the  greater  is  the  possibility  of  improvement. 
Obstacles  and  difficulties  cannot  be  ignored,  fieform 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  co-ordinated  effort  of 
all,  acting  upon  a  correct  nnderstandmg  of  real  con- 
ditions. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  today  as  to  what 
ore  the  actualities.  There  are  few  mental  visions  capable 
of  taking  that  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field, 
essential  to  success  in  social  or  political  reform. 

Disputable  speculations  and  assertions  as  to  what  is, 
or  what  will  be— -which  appeal  to  human  generosity  or 
selfishness— are  apt  to  be  more  controlling,  than  any 
presentation  of  actualities  which  may  be  unpleasant  and 
obstructive.  Obstructive  conditions  must  be  overcome  by 
effort,  whereas  hypothetical  difficulties  can  be  dissipated 
by  a  change  in  phrasing  or  by  an  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Promise  can  always  eclipse  performance.  Per- 
formance never  will  equal  irresponsible  promise  or  pre- 
diction. Everyone  knows  the  fate  of  him  who  tells  the 
first  fish  story. 

The  Human  Factor. 

The  past  shows  us  that  better  social  conditions  are 
but  evolutions,  and  have  ever  closely  coincided  with 
material  progress.  Whether  or  not  material  progress 
is  the  cause  or  only  a  potent  influence  may  be  debatable, 
but  history  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  advance 
agent. 

Individual  action  is  the  most  unsettling  factor  of 
human  progress;  it  fluctuates  between  the  extr^es  of 
perfectioa  and  imperfection.    It  is  controlled  and 
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influenced  by  habit,  education,  ^vironment,  tempera- 
ment and  passion;  always  generous  and  noble  when 
influenced  by  known  suffering  it  may  be  absolutely  sel- 
fish when  influenced  by  material  possesstions  or 
individual  comfort.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
openness  to  conviction"  of  various  individuals  under 
similar  influences.  What  course  of  action  individuals 
will  take  under  any  given  condition,  or  any  given  influ- 
ence it  is  impossible  to  say. 

That  one  has  been  right  in  any  matter,  is  far  from 
conclusive  that  he  may  be  right  in  other  matters.  It 
is  seldom  that  any  individual  who  has  succeeded  in  one 
line  will  succeed  in  other  and  dissimilar  lines.  Confi- 
dence in  an  individual  because  of  some  single  success 
has  caused  many  disappointments.  There  exists  a 
strong  tendency  to  place  absolute  confidence  in  some  one 
individual,  to  make  him  the  repository  of  confidence, 
and  in  social,  economic  or  political  matters,  that  indi- 
vidual is,  for  his  group  or  his  party,  the  dominant 
powerful  intellect,  and  to  him,  individuals  dominant  in 
other  things,  leaders  of  reputation  and  experience, 
subordinate  their  own  personalities;  whatever  he  may 
advocate  is  accepted  without  question.  This  supremacy 
may  be  well  deserved  and  worthy  of  the  following;  it 
may  only  be  some  strange  fascination  or  some  appeal  to 
imagination.  This  power  may  be  used  for  a  worthy  pur- 
pose, which  when  accomplished  is  of  general  benefit,  or 
it  may  be  used  for  a  purpose,  too  large,  involved  and 
complicated  for  a  leader  who  has  Ihe  imagination  to 
conceive  great  things  but  not  the  patience  and  ability 
to  carry  them  to  aoc<»nplishment.  Before  his  followers 
realize  his  mistakes  he  may  become  so  entangled,  and 
he  may  have  so  entangled  them,  that  the  cause  is  lost 
and  all  have  become  involved  in  a  maze  of  disastrous 
perplexities. 
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Or,  the  purpose  he  advocates  may  be  false  in  prin- 
ciple, impossible  yet  plausible;  even  after  his  followers 
have  lost  confidence  and  failure  is  evident,  they  hesitate 
and  are  loath  to  assert  themselves;  some  will  not  see, 
some  will  be  held  by  a  sense  of  personal  loyalty,  and 
some  will  selfishly  hope  for  some  individual  benefit. 

Q^reater  disaster  has  been  brought  about,  more  diar- 
aoters  have  been  smirched  by  blind  confidence  in  indi- 
viduals, than  there  have  ever  been  through  intentional 
dec^t  or  fraud. 

This  phase  of  human  character  must  be  taken  into 
account,  for  it  explains  many  events  in  life  otherwise 
not  possible  to  understand.  These  peculiarities  account 
for  many  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  <m.  vital 
questions  upon  which  each  entimsiast  tiiinks  that  there 
should  be  no  honest  difference  and  that  all  are  wrong 
who  differ. 

There  always  will  be  honest  differences  of  opinion 
and  the  only  way  to  reach  a  workable  condition  of 
human  affairs  is  by  an  ^'understandiag"  reached 
through  discussion,  and  a  "conclusion"  reached  through 
mutual  concession.  In  this  way  a  course  of  action  will 
be  determined  in  which  all  can  acquiesce  and  toward 
which  all  can  work  in  a  spirit  of  hearty  accord  for  a 
ocnmnon  purpose.  While  the  conclusions  may  not  be 
the  very  best — who  can  tell! — there  is  no  question  but 
that  it  will  be  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

Emotional  movements  are  not  permanent,  nor  are 
they  stepping-stones  to  something  better,  for  they  are 
not  based  on  any  mental  quality  that  leads  to  improve- 
ment 

It  is  easy  to  say  but  impossible  to  prove,  what  "would 
havB  happened".  Time  settles  definite  prophetic  state- 
ments, but ' '  might-have-beens ' '  can  never  be  determined. 
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All  improv^ements  in  our  social  relations  nmst  be 
based  upon  improvement  of  environment  and  babit 
of  the  bnman  mind;  an  evolution  through  systematic 
and  practical  education  from  exisiang  conditions. 

Ifliat  Are  the  Influences  That  Hare  Been  Working  for  Better  or 
WoiM  in  Our  EMMBie  miiI  Soctol  Hetatimis  mi.  C!«a4iiet! 

Within  a  recent  period,  no  longer  than  one  man's 

lifetime,  tremendous  changes  have  taken  place. 

When  that  individual  was  young,  man  was  self- 
dependent.  With  the  exception  of  the  "luxuries**  the 
man  and  the  family  produced  and  fashioned  nearly 
every  article  of  individual  or  household  use,  and  were 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  all  others.  Produc- 
tion and  manufacture  were  by  disassociated  individual 
work,  mostly  by  manual  labor,  or  if  centralized  were 
in  exceedingly  small  groups.  Intercommunication  was 
generally  confined  to  the  neighborhood;  if  extended 
beyond  it  was  through  occasional  visits,  or  semi-occa- 
sional letters  to  which  exceptional  importance  was 
attached.  Intercommunication,  intercourse  or  inter- 
change between  separate  sections  or  states  was  uncom- 
mon and  between  separate  nations  and  continents 
almost  negligible.  There  were  a  few  centres  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Fully  half  of  the  world  was  substan- 
tially unknown. 

What  has  been  the  change  in  one  "recent  man's*' 
lifetime! 

Now  the  great  majority  are  dependent  upon  others 
for  the  comforts,  conveniences  and  necessities  of  life. 
Extreme  parts  of  the  country  are  now  in  closer  connec- 
tion than  were  neighborhoods;  personal  intercourse 
between  individuals  widely  separated  are  but  every  day 
occurrences.  The  food  upon  the  table  is  brought  from 
distant  lands,  seas  and  forests. 
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Instead  of  disassociated  manual  labor,  labor  Is  now 

centralized  in  vast  establishments  where  machinery  has 
largely  replaced  manual  labor.  On  the  farm  the  raw 
material  and  produce  is  exchanged  for  the  necessities 
of  life  manufactured  elsewhere.  The  trolley  car  passes 
your  door,  and  frequent  and  swift  trains  or  traveling 
hotels  are  convenient  for  customary  journeys  between 
distant  towns.  For  intercommunication  the  mails 
are  frequent.  For  immediate  communication  the  tele- 
graph annihilates  distance  and  for  sodal  or  business 
conversation,  whether  with  those  in  an  adjoining  house 
or  distant  city,  the  telephone  makes  personal  intercourse 
possible. 

The  dianges  in  habits,  customs  and  conventions  of 
our  social  organization  have  been  greater  in  that  "recent 
man's*'  life  than  in  any  previous  thousand  years. 

Everything  or  nearly  everything  which  contributed  to 
these  new,  if  not  better  conditions,  were  introduced  as 
luxuries,  soon  became  conveniences  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly became  necessities. 

That  which  contributed  most  largely  towards  these 
changes,  and  without  which  they  would  be  impossible, 
is  "intercommunication"  and  "transportation**. 

Intercommunication  and  transportation,  cheap  and 
efficient,  has  made  possible  the  enjoyment  of  the  world 's 
products  in  every  section  and  the  assembling  of  raw 
material  from  widely  separated  sections  at  the  most 
favorable  point  for  manufacture  and  distribution ;  it  has 
made  possible  transactions  and  intercourse  between  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  now  easier  to  arrange  matters 
between  individuals  widely  scattered  than  formerly  be- 
tween those  in  the  same  community.  As  intercommuni- 
cation and  transportation  develops^  so  develops  com- 
merce and  society. 
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Wfeat  Has  Beoi  Hie  Effect  of  These  Changes! 

The  wealth  of  our  country  has  been  created  by  and 
is  absolutely  dependent  npan  these  facilities;  withont 
them  it  would  disappear.  "Transportation  and  inter- 
iiommiinication  change  local  stagnation  to  world-wide 
prosperity.'*  Transportation  and  intercommunieation 
have  created,  and  upon  their  continuance  depend,  the 
populous  and  prosperous  commercial' and  social  centres. 
All  other  public  services  are  subordinate  to  these. 

Wherever  man  lives,  in  city  or  country,  he  is  de- 
pendent; he  must  be  served. 

In  the  beginning  these  services  were  hailed  and  wel- 
comed as  ''beneficial  advantages";  soon  they  were  re- 
garded as  "dependences"  of  public  favor,  and  as  public 
dependence  upon  them  increased,  they  were  regarded 
more  from  the  point  of  self-interest,  and  narrow  con- 
sideration became  prominent  in  all  dealings  with  tiiem. 

This  attitude  was  no  new  characteristic.  Society  has 
never  allowed  that  which  is  necessary  to  existence  to 
be  entirely  controlled  by  private  interest.  It  has  always 
been  brought  under  sufficient  control  and  regulation  to 
prevent  extortion  or  oppression,  without  destroying  the 
conventional  rights  of  property,  which  were  additionally 
safeguarded  by  its  diiuracter,  its  small  investment,  its 
adaptability  to  other  purposes. 

The  construction  and  equipment  of  present-day  utili- 
ties requires  large  "unrecallable"  investment  in  special 
plant  and  equipment  which  has  little  or  no  liquidating 
value  as  a  going  concern  of  the  same  nature,  and  wiih- 
out  equitable  treatment  there  must  be  great  loss. 

These  public  services,  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit 
at  the  minimum  cost,  necessarily  assumed  the  nature 
and  many  of  the  characteristics  of  monopolies".  This 
was  made  an  excuse  for  the  enactment  of  restraining 
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laws,  and  made  them  too  frequently  the  target  of  mis- 
representation and  at  times  of  veritable  persecution 
which  might  be  brutally  described  in  the  expression 
''might  makes  right". 

The  regrettable  trouble,  the  greatest  danger  of  all 
is  the  lack  of  a  proper  recognition  of  the  close  inter- 
dependent relations  between  the  prosperity  of  these 
utilities  and  the  prosperity  of  the  public. 

Beckless  methods  of  promotion,  and  disregard  of  pub- 
lic rights  by  some  of  the  many  connected  with  these 
utilities,  have  antagonized  the  public  and  created  the 
idea  that  the  practices  of  a  few  were  the  practices  of 
aU.  Some  of  the  managers  may  have  given  too  mmsb. 
consideration  to  their  shareholders  and  too  little  to  the 
public,  forgetting  the  mutual  interdependence  and  com- 
mon interests,  but  there  has  been  and  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  meet  the  public  in  a  broad  and  liberal  way. 
Jn  many  of  the  most  marked  cases  of  maladministra- 
tion and  reckless  financial  management  the  underlying 
purpose  was  to  profit  through  the  increase  and  improve- 
ment of  facilities,  and  in  nearly  every,  if  not  every 
instance,  the  public  have  obtained  better,  more  extended 
and  even  cheaper  services  and  facilities. 

Much  of  the  public  misunderstanding  and  financial 
loss  to  the  public  has  been  through  new  promotions, 
which  under  the  name  of  *' competition "  and  the  cry 
of  "down  with  monopoly"  duplicated  in  part  existing 
utilities,— -covered  only  the  profitable  part  of  the  bosir 
ness, — and  did  not  meet  the  essential  "raison  d'etre" 
of  a  utility,  which  is,  to  afford  facilities  to  all.  Invest- 
ment was  increased  without  increasing  facilities,  and 
the  power  of  the  existing  utility  to  extend  service  was 
lessened  by  dividing  the  profitable  business. 
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iJiofiher  and  Eren  Greater  Change  Has  Taken  Place  in  the  Conditions 
WlUch  Control  Honan  Piogrress  In  This  Coimtrj* 

During  this  same  period,  or  one  "recent  man's"  life- 
time, the  political  as  well  as  the  economical  and  social 
struoture  has  been  revolutionized.  The  so-called  democ- 
racies in  previous  periods  of  the  world  were  in  fact 
nothing  but  aristocracies. 

Our  government,  organized  as  a  representative  re- 
public, had  at  the  beginning  many  of  the  elements  of  an 

aristocracy".  Those  who  by  birth,  education,  or 
acquisition,  occupied  the  leading  positions  in  society 
had  weight  and  influence  in  public  as  well  as  private 
affairs.  This  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  traditions 
and  cnstcnns  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  countries  from 
which  our  ancestors  came. 

The  change  from  an  "aristocracy"  to  a  real  "democ- 
racy" did  not  take  place  until  those  earlier  settlers 
and  pioneers  who  subdued  the  wilderness,  established 
new  communities,  and  through  suffering  and  privations 
became  a  self-reliant  independent  people,  had  estab- 
lished such  an  equality  as  did  not  prevail  even  among 
the  original  settlers  of  this  country.  ■ 

Much  that  is  regrettable  could  not  have  happened  if 
the  new  generations  of  our  own  people  and  the  new 
immigration  had  found  the  same  undeveloped  wilder- 
ness to  overcome  as  did  the  pioneers  and  advance  agents 
in  the  settlement  of  our  vast  territory. 

Instead  of  a  wilderness,  there  was  a  settled  country 
and  superior  conditions  with  sufficient  possibility  and 
potentiality  to  give  abundant  opportunity  to  all,  native 
or  foreign  born,  who  had  the  initiative  or  the  applica- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  abundant  occupation 
for  those  who  preferred  less,  with  less  exertion,  or  were 
willing  to  be  servers  rather  than  leaders.  All  can  now 
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secure  with  the  broadest  freedom,  material  comforts 
and  satiBfying  environments  superior  to  any  that  could 
be  had,  by  any  effort,  in  olden  times,  or  in  foreign 
homes. 

The  most  marked  changes  have  been: 
Simple  life  to  complex  life. 

Disassociated  individual  effort  and  small  enterprises 
to  centralized  co-operative  enterprises  and  aggregated 
labor.  Highly  skilled  manual  labor  to  antomatie  ma- 
chinery. 

Apparent  corporate  irresponsibility  dominated  by  a 
few  individuals,  instead  of  individual  responsibility. 

Disturbance  of  relative  standards  of  value  of  long 
standing,  caused  by  great  discoveries  of  precious  min- 
erals. 

The  great  increase  in  nominal  but  not  relative  wealth 

of  the  individual,  and  a  greater  distribution  of  property 
to  the  whole  public  through  the  changing  of  the  grisat 
potential  resources  of  the  country  into  tangible  and 
realizable  assets  by  the  restless  and  resistless  energy 
of  the  inventor,  the  dreamer,  the  optimist,  backed  by 
energy,  initiative  and  persistency.        ■  ■  ■  ■ 

The  introduction  of  new  educational  standards,  which 
created  wider  and  more  envious  distinctions  between 
manual  and  intellectual  pursuits,  and  forced  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  along  lines  which  unsettled  old  ideas  with- 
out replacing  them  by  something  as  good  or  better,  dis- 
turbing the  old  belief  and  faith  in  self-help  and  self- 
dependence,  in  industry,  thrift  and  accumulation,  all  of 
which  created  in  the  minds  of  many,  dissatisfaction 
with  their  own  position  and  an  antagonistic  envy  toward 
others  more  fortunate. 

These  changes  have  taken  away  from  the  partially 
educated  or  incompletely  developed  mind  old  and  satis- 
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fying  ideas,  and  created  rarest,  dissatisfaction  and  a 
gnawing  suspicion  that  there  is  some  magic  power 
which  is  being  used  against  them. 

Millions  of  immigrants,  at  home  controlled  by  fear 
and  force,  with  no  voice  except  that  of  secret  lawless 
methods,  with  no  realization  of  any  difference  between 
liberty  and  license,  were  cut  loose  from  restraint  im- 
posed upon  them  by  custom  and  tradition,  and  without 
education  or  ideas  of  public  obligations  were  put  on  a 
political  equality  in  every  respect  with  those  who  by 
experience  and  generations  of  education  were  prepared 
for  all  the  rights  of  higher  citizenship. 

All  these  discontented  forces  welded  into  solid 
phalanxes  of  voters  led  by  self-seeking  politicians  who 
promise  the  impossible,  have  become  an  influence  in 
the  politics  of  the  country  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Their  rdative  influences  have  been  increased  by  the 
indifference  and  neglect  of  civic  obligations  by  repre- 
sentative  and  leading  citizens,  some  of  them  all  the 
time,  and  nearly  aU  of  them  some  of  the  time,  and  by 
the  stubborn,  unconceding  resistance  of  impractical 
enthusiasts  and  their  followers  to  any  movement  not  of 
their  own  suggestion. 

If  but  a  small  part  of  the  wrong  conditions  which 
are  believed  by  the  dissatisfied  to  exist,  did  exist,  the 
French  Beign  of  Terror  would  be  as  nothing  to  what 
would  be  possible  in  this  country  at  any  m(nnent. 

But  in  face  of  these  assertions  all  know  that  very 
many  of  our  leaders  of  thought  or  industry  and  of 
those  coming  forward  to  replace  them,  are  but  the  first 
or  second  generation  from  toilers  in  the  ranks. 

Before  any  permanent  change  can  come,  the  whole 
public  must  be  educated  up  to  a  full  realization  of  their 
civic  duties  and  responsihilities,  and  aU  must  contribute 
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to  the  solution  of  olvie  problems  and  administration  by 

giving  generously  of  their  individual  time  and  effort. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  develop  proper 
understanding  and  education.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  future  "uplift**  or  development  some  conditions 
will  never  change.  Food  and  clothing  and  shelter,  no 
matter  how  simple,  must  be  produced  and  prepared  for 
use  by  labor.  Transportati(m  and  intercommunication 
must  be  provided  by  labor.  All  kinds  of  work  must  be 
done;  agreeable  or  disagreeable;  cleanly  or  soiling. 
From  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product,  some 
must  bear  the  physical  burden,  some  the  m^tal,  and 

some  the  financial. 
There  must  be  mutual  concession  and  subordination 

of  the  individual  to  the  comfort  of  aU.  There  must  be 
leaders  and  followers,  for  without  organization  there 
can  be  only  chaos.  Society  must  be  organized  and  im- 
proved if  possible  without  destroying  its  essential  ele- 
ments, or  man  must  go  bade  to  the  primitive  state 
where  each  does  everything  for  himself,  or  by  brute 
strength  forces  someone  into  slavery  to  do  it  for  hinL 

Much  can  be  done  to  improve  conditions  and  environ- 
ment surrounding  labor  and  rest,  but  the  only  way  to 
permanently  better  the  condition  of  the  individual  is  to 
teach  him  to  raise  himself,  by  his  own  efforts,  into  a 
better  position  and,  by  thrift,  economy  and  intdligence 
in  labor,  and  by  absence  of  self-indulgence  earn  and 
save  enough  to  take  care  of  his  future. 

There  must  exist  a  curator  for  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Dishonest  practices  now  protected  by  sophistries  and 
plausible  evasions  must  be  punishable.  That  can  be 
accomplished  by  confining  the  statutory  laws  to  general 
rather  Ihan  specific  subjects.  There  is  abundant  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  wrong,  and  there  are  laws  if  enforced 
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and  precedents  if  followed  to  reach  all.  If  one  uses 
or  allows  to  be  used  a  good  reputation  in  ignorance 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  or  misleads  others 
through  misrepresentation  based  on  ignorance,  it  is  a 
crime  and  should  be  so  treated.  Representation  used 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  or  persuading  others 
should  be  based  on  actual  knowledge  and  corred;  in- 
formation. 

The  whole  pubUc  must  be  convinced  that  nothing 
gamed  at  the  expense  of  others  can  be  permanently  bene- 
ficial; that  no  advantage  to  individuals  or  groups  of 
individuals  gained  by  combination  of  interests  against 
other  individuals,  can  be  permanently  beneficial;  that 
waste  and  extravaganxje  in  pubUe  expenditure  and 
admmistration  cause  higher  taxes  than  aU  the  graft 
of  years.   Our  lawmakers  instead  of  seeking  new  ways 
for  taxati(m  should  curb  reckless  extravagance  in  pubUc 
expenditure.  Owners,  proprietors  and  corporations  may 
pay  the  tax,  but  every  tax  comes  from  the  ultimate 
consumer.    The  tax  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  production  as  are  wages,  and  between  the  raw 
material  and  the  ultimate  consumer  come  aU  costs. 
Profit  is  the  incentive  to  production;  without  profit 
progressive  industry  would  cease,  but  any  unnecessary 
expenditure  or  tax  is  a  brake  on  progress  and  a  burden 
npon  prosperity.    Taxes,  high  cost  of  material,  waste. 
Idleness,  careless  work,  are  included  in  the  rent  of  the 
tenement. 

The  r^t  is  paid  by  the  tenant. 

No  uplift  can  be  permanent,  no  reform  beneficial 
without  fuU  recognition  of  the  natural  and  cultivated 
differences  in  man.  Some  are  leaders,  some  are  depen- 
dent followers,  some  want  restful  positions,  some  only 
responsibility;  some  see  and  pluck  opportunity  from 
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sterile  snrwrandings,  others  may  be  bombarded  with 
opportunity  but  accept  none  of  it. 

All  should  realize  that  if  we  are  to  live  in  comfort 
the  efforts  of  all  must  fit  into  each  other  and  that  some 
concession,  some  give-and-take,  is  necessary.  When  all 
these  things  are  done,  each  will  find  his  proper  place 
in  the  social  organization  and  all  will  be  enabled  to 
have  their  proper  share  in  life  and  prosperity. 

The  broadening  extension  and  improvement  of  our 
industrial,  commercial  and  utility  enterprises;  their 
application,  availability  and  adaptability  to  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  humanity,  are  due  in  a  very  large 
sense  to  the  introduction  of  scientific  and  technical 
methods  into  their  conception,  construction  and  opera- 
tion. 

The  great  profits  which  have  been  made  in  many 
industrial  enterprises  have  not  been  extorted,  as  many 
believe,  from  the  public  through  force  of  their  neces- 
sities, but  by  giving  to  the  public  more  or  better  at  the 
same  or  less  price  and  by  more  and  better  being  pro- 
duced by  the  same  or  less  physical  effort  on  the  part 
of  labor.  Some  of  the  greatest  benefits  have  been 
through  the  elimination  or  utilization  of  waste,  or  the 
conservation  of  energy. 

In  all  industrial  or  constructive  enterprises  tiie  teeh- 
nical  and  scientific  staff  and  the  laboratory  are  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  organization  as  any  other,  and  the 
enterprise  which  neglects  it  cannot  keep  pace  with 
others  that  do  not. 

Sd^tists  and  technical  experts  of  the  highest  grade, 
such  as  were  formerly  to  be  found  only  in  the  labora- 
tories or  recitation  rooms  of  colleges  and  universities, 
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are  now  found  in  the  laboratories  of  every  great  indus- 
trial enterprise  opening  up  new  fields  for  old  things, 
or  developing  new  things  for  fields  both  old  and  new, 
and  extracting  from  waste,  something  which  will  either 
add  to  or  cheapen  some  necessity  in  life.  This  costs 
money  and  is  only  possible  where  the  expense  can  be 
spread  over  such  large  production  as  to  make  the  cost 
to  each  unit  of  production  negligible.  Consumption 
ceases  when  the  unit  cost  of  anything  is  made  greater 
than  the  unit  value  to  the  consumer,  and  production 
must  cease  when  the  unit  cost  is  made  greater  than  the 
price  obtainable. 

In  the  developm^t  of  the  telephone,  at  the  very  start 
the  investigation,  research  and  experimental  department 
was  established. 

Quoting  from  one  of  the  reports  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company: 

''For  this  purpose  a  staff  of  technical,  electrical 
and  mechanical  operating  experts  must  be  gathered 
together  and  educated.  To  educate  and  assist  these, 
to  enable  them  to  do  intelligent  work,  avoid  repeti- 
tion and  duplication,  all  that  had  gone  before  and 
all  that  was  being  done  here  and  elsewhere  must 
be  known.  For  this  purpose  a  bureau  of  research 
and  information  was  formed.  Patent  and  legal 
experts  must  be  employed  and  educated  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  this  work  and  study,  as  well  as  to 
furmsh  protection  in  the  use  of  the  patents." 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  innovations  in  the  telephone 
instrumentalities  were  first  tried  out,  if  not  evolved, 
by  that  staff.  This  largely  accounts  for  the  present 
position  of  the  BeU  Systwn  and  for  whatever  position 
it  may  occupy  in  the  future.  The  staff  includes  a  greater 
number  of  adrnMe  and  technical  and  mechanical 
experts  of  the  higher  grade  than  can  be  found  in  any 
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university  or  industrial  enterprise  in  the  world.  It 
enables  the  Bell  System  to  keep  in  advance  of  the  art, 
protects  the  publie  from  exactions  of  outside  inventions, 
and  gives  every  associated  company  in  the  system 
expert  advice  and  expert  assistance  in  the  operation 
and  improvement  of  the  existing  system  and  in  the 
projection  of  future  development. 
Quoting  from  a  recent  report  of  the  company: 

"This  advance  has  not  been  dependent  on  any 
one  invention,  idea  or  suggestion,  but  is  the  result 
of  tens  or  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little 
things,  each  a  spadeful,  as  it  were,  in  filling  up  or 
removing  the  obstacles,  and  smoothing  the  paths 
of  progress.  Inventions  of  wondrous  analytical 
subtlety  have  marked  epochs  in  the  progress  of  the 
telephone  service,  but  in  an  art  or  industry  or  system 
made  up  of  many  interdependent  operations  and 
services;  each  new  idea,  no  matter  how  controlling, 
must  be  adapted  to  what  already  exists  to  make  it 
serviceable;  any  great  or  small  invention  is  only 
useful  when  moulded  into  the  mass  so  that  its  ser- 
vice becomes  an  undeterminate  part  of  the  service 
of  the  whole  system.** 

The  cost  is  large.  It  is  spread  over  a  vast  system. 
The  unit  cost  is  small,  but  the  results,  almost  unap- 
preciable  from  day  to  day,  are  marked  from  year  to 
year.  The  entire  cost  of  years  was  saved  to  the  public 
by  the  protection  it  gave  against  one  claim  of  an 
extended  patent,  which  would  have  prevailed  except 
for  the  knowledge  and  information  whii^  this  bureau 
had  and  which  could  be  obtained  from  no  other  source. 

This  work  could  not  be  carried  on  by  any  disasso- 
ciated, unrelated  system  of  local  exdianges;  no  limited 
system  could  give  the  universal  service  of  the  Bell 
System,  of  which  every  subscriber,  is  a  cmier  from 
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wliich  conversation  is  possible  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  country.  Nor  is  any  like  work  being  carried  on  by 
any  government  owned  and  operated  telephone  system 
in  the  world.  All  the  world  depends  on  the  Bell  for 
the  latest  and  the  best.  Many  novel  projects  are  ad- 
vanced by  inventors  or  promoters,  some  legitimate,  some 
for  promotion  purposes,  but  without  any  exception  the 
only  things  in  the  way  of  interoommnnication  by  con- 
versation which  stand  the  test  of  time  are  those  which 
have  been  either  initiated  inside,  or  adopted  and  devel- 
oped in  the  BeU  System.  The  work  is  carried  on 
qnietly ;  and  what  is  done  or  being  done  is  not  announced 

by  promise  or  prophecy,  but  by  introduction  to 
public  use. 

In  the  improvement  of  new  instrumentalities  the 
"machine  as  a  whole"  must  be  put  under  trial.  In 
most  ntiUties  the  "system"  is  made  up  of  separate 
"machines"  or  parts,  each  of  which  can  be  developed 
independently  in  different  manufactories  or  laboratories 
and  combined  into  one  effective  system. 

The  telephone  "talking  machine"  is  not  the  trans- 
mitter or  the  receiver  alone.    A  single  telephone  or 
transmitter  and  receiver,  without  the  connecting  wire, 
is  about  the  most  useless  thing  in  the  world.  The 
"talking  machine"  or  ''complete  instrumentality"  con- 
sists of  the  transmitter  and  receiver,  the  connecting 
lines,  the  switchboard,  auxiliary  apparatus,  loading  and 
phantom  coils,  and  the  thousand  and  one  instruments 
and  instrumentalities  any  part  of  which  may  be  put  in 
use  for  any  conversation  and  all  of  which  is  necessary 
to  complete  a  imiversal  system.    Every  improvement 
must  be  demonstrated  by  use  on  the  entire  "talking 
machine"  on  the  whole  system;  if  it  is  but  one  unit 
the  effect  must  be  noticed  on  the  whole  and  its  conn«©- 
tion  with  all  other  parts  observed. 
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Quoting  from  a  report  of  the  company: 

"The  telephone  plant,  in  all  its  parts,  must  ever 

be  subject  to  a  process  of  evolution  tending  always 
to  a  higher  and  higher  type.  Its  capabilities  of 
responding  to  these  advancing  requirements  fur- 
nish a  good  test  of  its  design  and  efficiency  and 
value. 

"The  plant  of  the  Bell  System  must  not  be  , 

regarded  merely  as  a  completed  machine  which 
becomes  worn  out,  and  then,  after  a  time,  is  thrown 
away  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  It  is  like  an 
ever-living  organism,  always  growing  in  size  and 
usefulness,  incorporating  into  its  structure  what  is 
new  and  improved,  and  eliminating  the  obsolete,  the 
worn  out  and  the  used  up.  Thus  it  is  kept  per- 
manently in  a  condition  of  full  vigor  and  at  the 
point  of  highest  attainable  efficiency,  anticipating 
the  ever-growing  needs  of  the  service  and  respond- 
ing successfully  to  the  always-increasing  require- 
ments of  the  public." 

The  problem  commenced  with  the  "smallest  possible 
talking  machine",  a  telephone  transmitter  connected 
with  a  receiver,  such  as  Bell  and  Watson  used  in  that 
first  historic  cpnversation.  This  small  machine  has 
expanded  into  one  of  many  millions  of  receivers  and 
transmitters,  connected  by  millions  of  miles  of  wire, 
equipped  with  thousands  of  pieces  of  auxiliary  appa- 
ratus. The  pres«it  problem  has  to  do  with  all  of  this. 
The  problem  of  transcontinental  talk  could  not  be  solved 
over  a  local  circuit,  nor  a  circuit  reaching  but  half 
way;  it  had  to  be  solved  over  an  equivalent  cireoit  con- 
•  nected  with  the  system.  The  solution  of  talking  through 
underground  circuits  could  only  be  solved  by  actnal 
underground  circuits.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of 
electrical  high  tension  interference  could  only  be  solved 
after  those  circuits  were  in  operation  and  their  effect 
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upon  the  system  observed.  The  problem  as  to  giving 
the  most  ^Sdent  local  and  long  distance  service  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  subscribers  had  to  be  solved 
by  observation  and  deduction  on  a  system  which  had 
the  lines  and  the  subseribers.  In  other  words,  the 
telephone  service  of  today  has  been  an  evolution,  step 
by  step,  some  short,  none  very  long,  from  the  original 
— small  machine" — L  e.,  two  telephones  and  a  connec- 
ting wire  between  adjacent  rooms — to  the  existing 
nation-wide  universal  "talking  machine"  of  the  Bell 
System.  The  instruments  which  Bell  and  Watson  used 
with  difficulty  between  two  rooms  in  the  same  building 
can  now  be  used,  because  of  the  improvements  to  the 
"machine",  to  talk  across  the  continent.  Used  under 
the  same  conditions  as  then  existed,  there  would  be  the 
same  limitations  in  talking. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  decided  limit  to 
distance  in  underground  electric  transmission.  The 
first  long  distance  circuits  had  to  be  overhead  from 
office  to  ofl&ce.  The  short  underground  drcuits  of  local 
exchanges,  would  at  that  time  kill  the  transmission. 
In  time,  ways  were  found  to  overcome  this  effect,  and 
long  distance  wires  are  everywhere  connected  with  the 
local  underground  eschange  systems.  Before  a  long 
distance  underground  talking  circuit  was  built  it  was 
thought  by  physicists  that  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
was  the  limit,  and  even  that  distance  could  not  be  used 
as  part  of  a  longer  circuit  in  connection  with  overhead 
circuits.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  underground 
line  were  built,  and  extended  to  five  hundred.  By  the 
time  the  five  hundred  miles  were  completed,  means 
were  found  to  make  conversation  possible  for  that 
distance,  and  what  was  more  important  that  five  hundred 
miles  could  be  used  in  a  longer  circuit  consisting  of 
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undergroimd  connected  with  overhead  circuits.  In  the 
first  transcontinental  demonstration  it  was  so  used  and 
in  the  first  wireless  trwisoontinental  demonstration  the 
talk  from  New  York  was  transmitted  to  the  wireless 
towers  at  Washington  wholly  through  underground 
circuits. 

When  the  first  telephone  line  was  built  between 
Boston  and  Lowell,  telephone  experts  did  not  believe 
that  commercial  talk  would  be  possible,  and  if  possible, 
did  not  believe  that  there  would  be  business  enough 
to  pay  expenses.  After  it  was  built,  the  Bell  experts 
found  a  way  to  make  conversatiim  possible  and  business 
followed. 

Physicists  advised  us  that  if  the  extraneous  noises 
due  to  earth  and  atmospheric  currents  could  be  gotten 
rid  of,  it  would  be  possible  to  talk  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  over  a  copper  wire  as  large  as  a  man's 
wrist.  Transcontinental  talk  is  now  being  carried  on 
over  ordinary  copper  circuits  and  "phantom"  circuits 
are  now  superimposed  on  the  regular  circuits  increasing 
the  line  capacity.  The  Boston  and  New  York  line 
was  projected;  then  Chicago,  then  Denver,  each  a  step, 
and  when  the  diief  engineer  of  the  Bell  System  advised 
that  talk  over  a  transcontinental  line  was  possible,  work 
was  commenced  and  in  July,  1914,  the  first  test  was 
made,  and  by  January,  1915,  the  line  was  opened  for 
commercial  purposes. 

If  there  were  no  Bell  System — only  disassociated 
individual  companies  or  groups  of  companies,  no  line 
over  a  few  hundred  miles  long  would  have  been  built, 
or  if  built  it  could  not  be  operated  as  satisfactorily 
as  under  the  present  conditions.  Efficient  commermal 
telephone  operation  can  only  be  maintained  when  every 
operator  on  the  line  and  the  system  connected  with  it, 
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is  mider  one  controL  For  long  distance  and  the  W 

ot  any  one  of  the  disassociated  companies. 

The  developnaent  of  the  ^ohai^p,  service  has  been 
by  the  same  process.  As  each  hundred  nules  in  tte 
d^ance  present  new  problems,  so  does  the  addl  of 
e««h  hmjdred  subscribers  to  a  local  exchange.  Xn 

iir*     ''''  -burhrih^: 

Idt»n^i    '"^  connection  and  coMlection  w2 

thT^j^  tl'e  talk  to  San  Francisco 

»  aZr:'  ^  ^''"''^  conversat~s 
Ze  LT.  ^  given  him  to  go  ahead  and  for 
some  months  conversations  were  carried  on  betwe^ 

Fair  in  I87fi     7f  ^  telephony  at  the  World's 

iT  o?  thi  "■'^'^  d^valopment  depended  on  the 

use  of  the  best  wireless  towers,  we  approached  th! 
Navy  Department  and  immediately  their  g^eTtSei 

eiperts  of  the  Navy  became  as  much  interested  in  th. 
problem  as  were  those  of  the  telephone  ^pa^ 
was  accomplished  yon  know.  What  will  be  LomplZl 
«  unknown.  Little  by  litUe,  step  by  step,  3~ 
«  probable  mitil  it  can  be  utilized  at  leas  21 ZS 
ment  to  the  great  BeU  System 

Talfang  over  wireless  is  like  talking  in  a  boiler  shop 
Earth  currents,  and  electrical  disturbances  which  s^p 
through  space,  are  picked  up  by  the  wireless  antIZe 
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These  storms  are  tJie  bete  uoir  of  the  wirele&s,  whether 
telegraph  or  telephone,  and  for  months  at  a  time  they 
will  be  so  continuous  and  so  serious  as  to  make  wireless 
communication  over  great  distances  impossible  and  over 
short  distances  extremely  difficult. 

There  were  the  same  difficulties  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  telephone.  The  grounded  telephone  wires, 
acting  as  does  the  anteimae  of  the  wireless  station, 
picked  up  these  same  currents  and  translated  them  into 
noise.  Some  may  remember  that  these  noises  in  early 
telephone  times  made  conversation  always  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible.  The  noises  caused  by  earth  cur- 
rents were  gotten  rid  of  by  making  the  telephone  circuit 
of  two  wires  entirely  insulated  from  the  earth.  The 
atmospheric  disturbances  still  remained  but  were  neu- 
tralized by  transposing  the  two  wires,  or  virtually  twist- 
ing them,  and  in  this  way  the  regular  telephone  con- 
versational current  was  given  a  noiseless  path.  What 
device  will  be  possible  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  these 
electrical  storm  disturbances  on  the  antennae  of  the 
wireless  is  yet  the  problem  of  the  future.  Prophecy  is 
easy,  but  in  face  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  no 
one  who  has  to  make  good  will  be  likely  to  make  any 
definite  promises. 

What  the  development  of  the  tele^^one  has  emphar 
sized  is  this  fact,  that  the  problems  which  have  been 
solved  could  never  have  been  by  any  system  of  disasso- 
ciated unrelated  local  telephone  companies.  No  one 
company  would  have  had  the  "machine"  to  develop 
and  for  that  reason  no  such  problems.  The  magnitude 
and  the  cost  and  the  advance  work  necessary  would 
have  been  beyond  any  local  system. 

Given  the  idea  and  the  knowledge  and  the  brains, 
development  in  any  line  of  art,  science  or  industry  is 
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quires  si^rj;^!::  ""^^^  - 

of  reward  "^""W  and  the  stmnl™ 

Tlie  reward  of  the  TJpII  QTro+ 
shareholders  thronl  Protection  to  its 

"'"^^s  throngi  producing  something  better  and 

no  one  can  do  without  it  "  «>  nsetnl  that 

paSclr-"'"''"^'^  *^  '-y^  °f  P-tecting  the 
pnono  in  their  assumed  or  real  riiyhf «  , 

service  enterprises       .J  "^^^  so  far  as  public 

fw«^  ''f'^^nses  are  concerned:  First  GovenmiAt,* 
Ownership',  second,  '^Control  and  Eeg^atwr^^ 

The  most  earnest  advocatpa  nf 
will  adnnt  that  it  earrils  ^f?  f  <?overmnent  ownership 

from  many  very  unr^t^^r  "^"^  ^  ^^*>««d 

\        undesirable  conditions. 

Itwouldli^SrlTed  r  T 
i«>limited  power^Sl  w -^T^^^  imrestricted, 

advantage^Tb^nefiHrfhet^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
Government  ownershin  J  ^^'^'"'^  '^^^^^e- 

possibility  of  pre^S^T  "^'"'^^"^  ^^^^  * 
into   entlrSsr  abl^^^^^  ^^'^^^^^^  -octroi 

shonld  ha™Jtt^^^^^^^  non-political  and  which 

public  demand  ZmT"""  Whatever 
be^ause  of  ^^^^t^ 

because  of  a  fear  th«f     c    ^  ?        government  but 
oi  a  tear  that  m  some  miknown  mysterious  way 
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individual  interests  may  be  affected  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

All  will  concede  that  if  but  a  part  of  the  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  revealed  by  investigations  of  govenir 
ment  operation  are  true,  the  public  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily served  by  any  management  under  our  form 

of  govermnent. 

For  the  protection  of  the  community,  of  individual 
life  and  health,  there  are  sMiie  necessities  that  should 
be  provided  for  all  at  the  expense  of  all,  such  as  roads, 
pure  water  and  sanitary  systems  for  concentrated  popu- 
lation, and  reasonably  comprehensive  mail  service.  The 
determination  between  services  that  should  be  operated 
by  the  govermnent  and  those  which  should  be  left  to 
private  enterprise  under  proper  control  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  degree  of  necessity  to  the  community  as 
a  whole  as  distinct  from  personal  or  individual  advan- 
tage. The  mails  might  be  put  in  the  doubtful  column 
under  this  distinction;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
priginally  the  mails  or  posts  were  put  under  government 
operation  for  other  reasons,  and  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  the  great  extension  of  the  mails  to  purely 
commercial  purposes  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
revenue  has  not  extended  the  postal  system  beyond  its 
scope  or  advantage,  even  in  its  broader  interpretation. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  everyone  by  personal  obser- 
vation to  determine  the  ^dency  of  publicly  managed 
operations. 

Do  your  letters  come  to  you  as  quickly  as  is  possible  1 
Do  you  depend  on  the  mails  even  for  over-night  dis- 
tances in  matters  of  importance,  or  upon  the  telephone, 
telegraph  or  private  journey?  Are  you  treated  con- 
siderately, efficiently  and  promptly  by  public  employees! 

"What  politically  managed  enterprises  are  there  that 
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iave  not  defieiency  in 

measured  and  Inm.Tl^'^  ""^  "'^'^^  ^  "P^^ti'm. 
^«  there  are  x^y  1?"^^*"  '^raf  ' 

trie  light,  owned  L^LT^T"'''  ele<v 
they  are  uSjiT"^"^^ T"''^  ^'"ieipal- 
te«<i  by  those  S^Ct^^r  T  '^■^^ 
larger  scale  of  opewtil    Z  "^^t.  On  a 

«»d  attention  nSl '  P'o"'"-^.  the 

'ith  r^,  o«^p27s  Thai  /"  °'  ^^^''^'o 

"ot  be  depended  upon  L  1  '^^t^tion  could 
be  obtained  in  thfl^  risers  could  only 

Private  enterp^!  ^  ^  competition  ^t^ 

eaf^trar~;^-«--'  -ste  in  poH«- 

Political  activity?;  mVZ^^^  '^"^^ 
or  apathy  or  helplessnes^  o^^f  indifference 
.  Those  who  poL  to  ;  a^ttli" 
eiency  of  the  post  office  shLw  '''^^  ««- 

ti«n  of  the  post  offii  s«!i-  *at  that  por- 

Mvery  of  the  mails  fco^^^    '  *^«''"«on  and  de- 

7  offices.  The  tra^S«rrfr:S.s''?''^"''-* 
office  to  post  offiee-the  T       ^  Po«t 

part  of  the  servic^  ^  ^"■"P'icated 

veloped,  adn.in^^^^'^  t«"^Portafion  facilities  de- 
-te^rise.  The  ^^0:^'^/^'''^ ''^  P-ate 
M  conducted  by  the  govemn^    ^  "^^''^^'y 

-tiSri,!---- -^^^  o^ership 
be  found  to  be 
That  govMBment  which  now  has  th-  k  . 

-tensive  control  of  its  ntrnttj  if  LToJ tigM^ 
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and  thorotiglily  organized  government  in  the  world.  Its 
efficiency  has  been  recently  displayed  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  It  is  in  operation  an  autocratic  aristocracy 
with  some  elements  of  popular  voice  and  freedom  of 
expression.  Its  subjects  en  masse  are  not  potent  nor 
Ukely  to  protest  except  under  great  provocation,  or  so 
long  as  freedom  of  activity  and  opportunity  to  profit 
remain  in  private  enterprise.  There  probably  would 
have  been  less  government  ownership  had  it  not  been 
for  controlling  military  and  political  reasons. 

In  the  administration  its  executive  and  operating  de- 
partments are  permanent  organizations,  with  perma- 
nent officials  and  employees.  All  of  them  have  a  pres- 
tige and  standing  only  a  little  below  that  of  officers  in 
its  military  organization,  and  decidedly  higher  and 
apart  from  ordinary  citizenship,  which  makes  the  posi- 
tions acceptable  and  desirable  to  many,  even  at  a  small 
compensation.  In  all  branches  there  is  opportunity  for 
anyone  to  readi  even  the  highest  positions,  through 
displayed  efficiency  and  ability. 

The  policy  of  the  governmfflat  respecting  its  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development  both  domestic  and 
foreign  is  strongly  progressive  and  helpful  In  further- 
ance of  those  interests  all  sorts  of  subventions,  special 
concessions  and  discriminating  rates  are  made.  The 
whole  country  is  but  the  size  of  one  of  our  statos, 
densely  populated  with  numerous  large  centers,  whidi 
simplifies  the  problem.  With  aU  these  advantages,  the 
success  obtained  is  not  such  as  would  commend  it  to 
other  countries. 

While  this  policy  has  prevented  speculation  in  utili- 
ties, the  wildest  speculation  in  all  lines  of  industrials 
has  been  if  not  encouraged,  at  least  allowed,  and  against 
this  there  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  on  the  part 
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of  the  goyenunent  nor  protest  or  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  public 

The  prices  charged  for  the  same  class  of  service 
are  more  or  less  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 
Ordinary  services,  which  in  fact  are  deferred,  are 
cheaper,  but  charges  for  their  preferred  services,  whidi 
compare  with  our  ordinary  service,  are  about  the  same 
or  more.  If  wages  and  other  costs  were  considered,  the 
advantage  would  be  greatly  in  our  favor. 

Is  (hat  F«m  9t  €l«TenuB«iit  Adapted  to  Opotitloii  and  Management 

of  UtiliUes? 

Our  government  is  a  representative  democracy.  The 
policy  which  determines  the  action  of  the  administra- 
tion is  settled  for  the  time  being,  and  the  leaders 
selected,  by  a  plurality  of  those  who  are  interested 
enough  to  vote,  which  seldom  if  ever  constitutes  a 
majority  of  aU. 

Crops,  employment  and  other  commercial  conditions 
have  been  the  determining  factors  as  to  whether  one 
of  the  old  parties,  or  some  one  of  the  recurring  new 
parties,  should  for  the  time  control  the  government. 
Whichever  party,  whichever  political  poli<^  t^po- 
rarily  comes  in,  with  it  comes  a  radical  change  in 
departmental  policy  and  a  change  in  all  the  responsible 
heads  of  the  departments,  and  all  the  responsible  sub- 
ordinates. There  is  mnch  the  same  change  in  the 
departmental  and  bureau  chiefs,  if  the  same  political 
party  is  continued  in  power. 

The  heads  of  departments  are  not  selected  on  account 
of  their  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  business  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  direct,  nor  necessarily  with  that 
of  any  similar  or  any  other  business.  To  point  out 
deficiencies,  and  promise  reforms  becomes  a  necessity 
to  every  candidate  for  office.    The  controversial  and 
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exceedingly  exciting  political  campaigns  are  made  up 
chiefly  of  accusations,  if  not  of  absolute  erookedness 
at  least  of  the  grossest  incompetence  of  those  in  office, 
and  of  reckless  promises  of  all  sorts  by  those  who  want 
to  get  in.  These  campaigns  are  the  cause  of  irreparable 
damage,  for  much  that  is  alleged  though  never  proved 
is  believed  by  the  public. 

If  but  a  small  part  of  these  alleged  evils  did  exist, 
an  absolute  cleaning  out  of  aU,  and  the  prosecution  of 
many  would  be  a  positive  duty,  for  such  frauds  or 
such  corruption  as  are  alleged  cannot  exist  at  the  head 
without  the  knowledge  of  all,  and  the  participation  of 
many.  The  tenure  of  office  is  too  brief  to  reform  any 
deep-seated  irregularities.  To  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office  is  enough  for  any  official  even  if  he  has  had 
the  necessary  training.  When  to  that  is  added  the 
usual  political  activity,  the  most  capable  must  fall  short, 
even  with  the  best  intentions. 

Because  of  these  conditions  governmental  "opera- 
tion'* must  be  reduced  to  rule  and  regulation;  indi- 
vidual initiative  or  responsibility  is  impossible.   ^  . 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  department  heads,  subordinate 
chiefs  or  of  employees,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  system.  Some  call  the  system  **red  tape''  and 
speak  of  it  sarcastically.  It  is  necessary  and  without  it, 
under  our  political  form  of  government  governmental 
business  would  be  demoralized.  It  is  expensive  and 
inefficient,  except  for  routine  work.  Clerks  and  ofiScials 
may  come  and  may  go,  but  the  business  will  go  on  in  tlae 
ruts  of  systematized  routine.  Mediocrity  will  remain. 
Capacity  soon  seeks  other  fields  of  action.  Initiative, 
enterprise,  is  too  upsetting  to  be  tolerated  and  too 
destructive  to  allow  it  to  get  much  notice. 

Do  not  understand  that  this  is  a  tirade  against  our 
form  of  government ;  it  is  not,  it  is  simply  a  broad  state- 
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ment  tiiat  our  govemmeDt  activities  can  never  success- 
fully include  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  ar 
developments. 

In  aU  industry  or  enterprise,  ineqnaUty  begins  to 
develop  itself  at  the  threshold,  and  continues  through- 
out the  whole  organization.  No  two  workers  are  equal 
as  to  the  amount  or  quality  of  accomplishment.  Full 
recogmtion  of  this  and  no  other  consideration  must 

determine  the  place  of  each  individual  in  a  successful 
organization. 

Without  an  operating  organization  absolutely  divorced 
from  and  independent  of  our  political  organization, 
there  would  be  demoralization  and  disaster  should  any 
of  the  utilities  be  taken  over  by  our  government 

The  question  is  one  of  great  importance.  Nothing 
should  be  attempted  without  the  most  thorough  and 
painstaking  investigation  controlled  by  a  desire  to  make 
the  ''finding"  consistent  with  the  actualities,  and  not 

to  make  the  ''actualities"  fit  preconceived  ideas  or 
desires. 

The  only  practically  democratic  government,  speak- 
ing a  common  language  with  us  and  having  a 
highly  specialized  and  fairly  continuous  civil  service, 
is  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  took  over  a  previously 
profitable  telegraph  service  in  1870.  Since  then  it  has 
lost  many  millions  of  pounds  in  its  operation  with  an 
increasing  annual  deficit,  which  for  1913  amounted  to 
over  $6,000,000.  The  telegraph  rates,  taking  into  account 
distance,  wages  and  other  controlling  factors,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  this  country  even  before  the 
increase  of  50%  in  the  minimum  rate  recently  made. 

The  National  Telephone  Company's  exchange  service 
was  taken  over  in  1911.  The  company  had  been  paying 
the  government  an  annual  license  fee  of  about  two 
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md  one-half  million  dollars,  $ind  paying  its  own  secu- 
rity-holders approximately  6%  out  of  its  earnings. 

Although  the  government  had  a  telephone  organiza- 
tion, which  operated  the  toll  lines  and  some  important 
exchanges,  although  this  organization  like  that  of  the 
telegraph  and  post  office  is  permanent  with  permanent 
executive  heads,  although  it  took  over  the  organization 
of  the  private  company,  the  telephone  service  earned 
for  the  year  1913-1914  only  one  and  one-hidf  milli<m 
dollars,  but  littie  more  than  one-half  the  license  fee 
paid  the  government.  The  government  operation  has 
so  far  been  very  far  from  satisfactory  and  the  public 
are  clamoring  for  a  service  free  from  political  and 
parliamentary  oontroL 

Control  and  Begnlation. 
In  the  early  history  of  our  civilization,  in  a  dispute 
between  arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rights 

of  the  people  on  the  other  hand,  trial  by  one's  peers 
was  instituted.  The  powers  of  the  "Jury  of  Peers" 
were  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  facts  in  all  cases  of 
dispute. 

This  institution  has  served  well  and  long  in  our 
history,  and  nothing  has  appeared  which  either  is  or 
promises  to  be  as  satisfactory. 

There  are  differences  as  to  statements  of  fact  between 
tiie  public  and  the  public  utility  enterprises,  particu- 
larly those  of  transportation. 

There  are  in  most  of  the  states  and  in  the  nation 
commissions  of  control  and  regulation,  which  are  in 
effect  juries,  to  determine  the  dispute.  What  better 
way  can  or  could  be  devised  for  the  setUement  of  all 
these  questions?   This  is  the  practical  way. 

When  juries  were  originally  constituted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  people,  great  care  was  taken 
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that  they  should  be  noa-partisan,  non-politi(5al  and 
absolutely  independent  even  of  the  most  arbitrary 
sovereign.  In  letter  at  least  these  conditions  have  never 
been  departed  from. 

What  better  fundamental  principle  or  policy  than  this 
could  be  adopted  for  our  commissions  of  regulation 
and  control  t 

These  commissions  have  to  protect  the  ''individual 
m«nber"  of  the  public  against  corporate  aggression 
or  extortion,  and  the  "corporate  member"  of  the  com- 
munity against  public  extortion  and  aggression.  They 
get  their  power  from,  are  answerable  to,  and  dependent 
upon  the  public.  That  public  is  an  interested  party  in 
the  controversy,  just  as  susceptible  of  wrong  notions, 
wrong  impulses,  as  any  individual,  but  with  no  indi- 
vidual responsibility  or  conscience.  For  this,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  prejudice  and  partisanship  should  be 
absolutely  guarded  against  and  there  should  be  the 
most  careful  provisions  safeguarding  to  these  commis- 
sions their  independence  and  liberty  of  actioa 

It  is  diflScult  for  any  human  being  to  rise  above  his 
prejudices  or  preconceived  notions,  but  our  higher 
judiciary  has  shown  that  a  body  of  men  can  be  brought 
together  which  will  assume  the  gravest  responsibility 
and  act  with  wonderful  efficiency  and  equity  when  its 
absolute  independence  is  guarded  by  a  zealous  public. 

Public  jealousy  for  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
jury  has  been  an  effectual  safeguard  to  the  individual 
and  to  society.  While  in  the  workings  of  our  jury 
system  errors  may  have  been  committed,  there  is  no 
living  man  -who  will  not  cling  to  it  for  his  protection. 

Cannot  the  position  of  our  commissions  of  control  and 
regulation  be  as  firmly  established!  They  were  created 
because  of  the  necessarily  superficial,  and  very  unsatis- 
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factory  and  uncertain  control  and  regulation  by  direct 
legislation.  The  system  could  not  be  perfect  from  the 
start,  for  practice  and  experience  alone  make  perfect. 
The  few  years  of  experience  have  demonstrated  the 
power  for  good  when  exercised  along  the  best  lines,  and 
the  power  for  evil  when  prejudice,  partisanship  and 
incapacity  creep  in. 

To  equip  our  commissions  for  the  best  service,  the 
appointees  must  be  of  the  highest  standard,  selected 
because  of  their  general  and  broad  experience  and  repu- 
tation among  their  fellow  men.  To  secure  such  indi- 
viduals, the  positions  must  command  the  highest  respect 
and  their  decisions,  even  if  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
should  not  be  subjected  to  captious  eriti<nsm  or 
objection. 

So  long  as  the  duties  are  confined  to  control  and 
regulation,  and  are  judicial,  not  executive,  there  is 
a  large  field  from  which  to  select  the  most  capable  of 
men. 

Against  grave  errors  or  findings,  against  usurpation 
of  power,  there  is  and  should  be  the  protecti<m  of  the 
courts.  An  orderly  appeal  from  a  commission  to  a 
court  should  not  be  considered  in  any  sense  as  a 
resistance  to  constituted  authority. 

In  the  work  of  the  commissions,  many  of  the  subjects 
are  recurring  and  of  substantial  similarity,  in  the 
consideration  and  determination  of  which  experience 
and  intimate  familiarity  with  the  subject  and  with  past 
practice  and  precedent  is  necessary.  For  these  reasons 
the  term  of  office  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  give 
the  public  the  benefit  of  that  education  to  which  neces- 
sarily the  early  period  of  their  official  tenure  is  devoted. 

The  positions  should  be  appointive,  not  elective.  The 

t^nre  should  be  for  life,  subject  to  removal  only  by 
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impeachment.  If  the  tenure  is  limited  and  if  in  the 
performance  of  official  duties  any  member  establishes 
his  sufi&ciency  for  the  position,  reappointment  should 
be  an  established  practice. 

The  compensation  should  be  eomm^surate  with  the 
importance  of  the  office,  and  there  can  be  none  more 
important.  It  should  be  sufficient,  together  with  the 
prestige  of  the  position  to  conmmnd  the  services  of  the 
very  best  citizens  regardless  of  their  private  means. 

Upon  these  commissions  as  bodies,  and  the  members 
as  individuals,  will  depend  the  future  of  ''Control  and 
Regulation".  Never  probably  has  there  been  a  new 
departure  established  any  more  satisfactorily,  under 
such  difficult,  uncertain  and  unstable  conditions.  Estab- 
lished to  restrain  and  suppress  on  the  one  hand  the 
inertia  of  certain  evils  which  have  been  ingrained  in 
our  commerdal  practices,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  • 
restrain  an  indignant  and  excited  public,  that  public 
by  which  it  was  created  and  could  be  destroyed,  it  has 
done  so  much,  so  well,  that  there  is  absolute  proof  of 
its  great  possibilities  under  perfected  organization  and 
a  higher  pubUc  recognition. 

Let  m  resume  prosperity: 

Since  coming  to  the  Coast  we  have  heard  much  about 
overproduction,  about  crops  without  market,  fruit  rot- 
ting on  trees.  We  heard  in  the  East  last  winter  and 
spring,  much  the  same  about  industrial  enterprises 
being  shut  down  for  want  of  demand  for  the  com- 
modities. 

The  trouble  is  not  overproduction.  It  is  undercon- 
sumption. Put  the  millions  of  men  now  idle,— or  work- 
ing temporarily  on  war  materials, — at  work  pemmn- 
ently.  Those  now  at  work  temporarily  are  not  yet  con- 
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Burners  in  the  bi^  sense;  they  are  paying  off  debts  in- 
curred, or  making  good  the  savings  spent  during  the 
idleness  of  last  year  and  spring.  Put  them  at  work  per- 
manently in  the  upbuilding  of  our  enterprises  of  utility 
and  transportation. 

Establish  rates  that  will  make  the  investment  in  these 
enterprises  so  certain  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
capital  necessary  for  their  extension  and  improvement 
will  be  forthcoming. 

There  is  plenty  of  idle  money,  as  well  as  idle  mem 
Put  the  money  at  work ;  turn  it  into  productive  labor. 

The  spending  of  this  money  on  constructive  activities 
will  put  a  good  part  of  these  millions  of  men  at  work, 
— ^and  those  millions  will  start  such  consumption  of  all 
commodities,  as  will  make  work  for  all  the  others. 

Instead  of  overproduction  there  will  be  underproduc- 
tion in  all  the  workshops,  orchards  and  fields  of  the 
country. 

What  matter  it,  if  some  roads  do  become  far  more 

prosperous  than  the  average?  It  is  necessary  that 
others  may  live.  There  are,  and  always  will  be  imeqiial 
conditions.  Some  roads  can  prosper  and  pay  liberal 
dividends  on  rates  that  will  hardly  pay  operating  ex- 
penses of  others.  Natural  inequalities  cannot  be  regu- 
lated or  controlled  by  man.  Let  natural  and  economic 
laws  do  that. 

Put  men  into  a  new  country,  some  will  prosper,  others 
barely  make  a  living.  It  cannot  be  prevented,  unless 
you  kill  prosperity  for  all. 

Suppose  some  prices  are  increased  a  little.  What 
matters  it  when  all  have  incomes  to  buy.  The  producer 
may  pay  a  few  cents  more  freight  on  each  box  of  fruit, 
but  it  is  better  to  do  that,  get  his  costs  and  some  profit, 
than  to  get  nothing. 
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A  man  earning  wages  can  pay  a  high  price.  One  not 
earning  cannot  pay  any  price. 

Past  experience  should  teach  all  of  us  that  when  pros- 
perity sets  in  she  is  no  niggard  with  her  favors. 
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